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The birds chant melody on every bush; 

The snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun; 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 

And make a chequer’d shadow on the ground. 
—‘Titus Andronicus”’ 


<> 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 1 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. —Cuaries Hernrotn, Organist 


<> 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 





The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 





The Carnecre MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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BON JOUR, PRESIDENT DOUMER! 


Paul Doumer was elected President of France 
on May 13, and this exalted honor has given much 
pleasure to his American friends. Mr. Doumer 
came to Pittsburgh and attended the dedication 
of the present Coonan Institute building in 
ae 1907, and made an address at that time, in 

usic Hall, in which he spoke of the necessity of 
cultivated intellects to overcome the law of force, 
and pleasantly referred to Americans as the 
children of Europe. A significant incident 
occurred during Sauione Doumer’s visit to 
Pittsburgh, when in making up the program a 
question arose as to which one of two notable 
Frenchmen should speak first, Mr. Doumer, or 
the Baron d'Estournelles de Constant. When the 
— was submitted to Count Spirodovitch, a 
riend of both men, he said that it would be fit- 
ting to have Mr. Doumer speak first because he 
would some day be President of France. And 
behold it was so! 


WHO WERE THE FIRST AMERICANS? 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 

On receipt of the ever welcome and always 
interesting CarNecizg MacGazine for May, the 
first thing that struck my eye was the very good 
colored picture on the cover of a North American 
Indian, apparently holding a scalp lock in his 
hand, and labeled “The First American.”’ 

With all due respect for the technical knowledge 
and skill of the person who gave this title, I still 
have an impression that there were other races in 
America before the North American Indian, and 
that the title is to that extent a misnomer. 

—A. C. Rosinson 


This was sent to the wise men in the department 
of ethnology, with this cautious word: Here is a 
friendly challenge from a constant reader to whom 
we would like to make a friendly response. What 
will you say to his suggestion that our warlike 
chief is not the first American? 

And they rescued the situation thus: We presume 
that you used the term, ““The First American,” 
in a figurative sense, and we think it conveys the 
idea that the Indians were the first indigenous 
Americans encountered by the European settlers 
on this continent. 


THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


Dear CARNEGIE: 

Your Bon Jour salutation to Governor Smith 
speaks of the Empire State Building as being 
‘nearly one hundred stories’’ high. It is, in fact, 
102 stories high. 

—EuGEneE STUHLFIRE 


While in New York the other day, we went to 
the top of this building and found that it has 103 
stories. The guards told us that 5,000 people go 
up every week day and 6,000 on Sundays, each 
visitor paying a dollar, as we did. The view of 
New York, with its environment of rivers, hills, 
and ocean, is well worth the charge. 
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THE AMERICAN MUSEUMS MEETING 
AT PITTSBURGH 


™ American Association of Mu- 
seums held its twenty-sixth annual 
meeting May 21-23 in the Carnegie In- 
stitute with an attendance of about 
two hundred and fifty delegates, and 
Fiske Kimball presiding. In an address 
of welcome President Church said: 

It is a great pleasure to welcome this 
distinguished body to Pittsburgh. When 
it was announced that you were going 
to hold your annual convention here 
this year, the board of trustees was 
quick to adopt a resolution extending to 
your delegates all the facilities of the 
Carnegie Institute and the guidance 
and companionship of all its officers 
and staff members. 

And we hope that you will find time 
to become acquainted with the Car- 
negie Institute. Mr. Carnegie has 
created here under one general ad- 
ministration a group of institutions 
comprising a museum of natural his- 
tory and general science; an art gallery 


which holds a very representative col- 
lection of modern art; a library which 
circulates over three million books a 
year in the homes of Pittsburgh; a 
school for the training of librarians; a 
hall of music where two organ recitals 
are given every week, free to the 
people; and a great institute of tech- 
nology with nearly eight thousand 
students. It will be a very agreeable 
and delightful privilege to show these 
departments to you from day to day as 
your Own time may permit you to see 
them. 

May I say for Pittsburgh that our 
City is not, as some might think, a 
wilderness of smokestacks. It is true 
that we have great industries here, with 
oil and gas fuels which have banished 
the most of our smoke and given us, 
now and then, a sky of limpid, pure, 
Italian blue. But the Bible says that 
a man’s wealth consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he 
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pen and while Pittsburgh is well 
nown as the workshop of the world, 
our greatest wealth lies in those in- 
tangible—those imponderable—things 
which give life its ous significance. 
We have a historical background here of 
which we are very proud, beginning 
with George Washington as the first 
Pittsburgher; for Washington came here 
in 1753 when Pittsburgh belonged to 
Virginia, and established Fort Pitt at 
the forks of the three rivers; and again 
he came with General Forbes to call 
the place Pittsburgh. And by Washing- 
ton’s choice Pittsburgh became the 
chief stage on which those two great 
empires, England and France, fought 
their drama for the possession of the 
new world. And then we have a great 
deal of picturesque tradition, and a great 
deal of human character in its most 
appealing portraiture. And while Pitts- 
burgh has been stricken, as all other 
cities and all other lands have been 
stricken, with this plague of depression 
and distress, she has always aimed to 
share her prosperity among all her peo- 
ple, so that no one can apply to her the 
scornful words of Oliver Goldsmith: 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 


You have come here as the custodians 
of a broad, national culture. When we 
view the question of culture in this 
country, the signs are all encouraging. 
The growth of the intellectual life in 
nearly all its forms seems to be keep- 
ing pace with the spread of wealth 
throughout the nation. Under the 
patronage of generous men and women, 
art galleries are springing up in nearly 
all the cities of the land. Our uni- 
versities and colleges are, by the same 
means, being expanded to meet the 
insistent pressure for education. Musi- 
cal appreciation is growing in all 
sections among the masses of the people. 
Our painters are producing an output 
of pictures which vie with the best 
paintings of the foreign world. Our 
sculptors have long since learned to 
give free rein to symbolism and the 


imagination. In architecture our cloud- 
capped towers of commerce, our solemn 
temples, our beautiful homes, and the 
stately cathedrals rising in many places, 
as at New York and Washington, give 
roof of splendid progress. And in 
Seen. except in fiction and poetry, 
where we seem to be weak and artificial, 
our authors are producing an output of 
constant and substantial merit. 

You men and women who have come 
here to be the honored guests of Pitts- 
burgh in these ensuing days are charged 
with the task of interpreting this 
heritage of culture to the American 
people, to the end that it shall become 
indispensable in the life of the nation; 
and your assembling here in this annual 
conference to confer about your prob- 
lems, to exchange ideas, to improve 
existing standards, and to enlarge the 
boundaries of your work, cannot fail 
to be fruitful and beneficial to our 
country and to the world at large. 

In the discussions which ensued, 
Laurence Vail Coleman, director of the 
American Association of Museums, 
said: “‘Although American museums 
surpass European museums in their 
educational activities, we have a long 
way to go before museums will mean 
as much in the life of our people as they 
already do in some European countries. 
We support museums with our gifts, 
but the European supports them with 
his sentiment and understanding. How- 
ever, Europeans have observed our for- 
mal educational activities and many of 
them are preparing to apply similar 
methods.’ Mr. Coleman referred to 
the duty which our museums have in 
improving their educational work, 
especially by efforts to discriminate 
between what is educational and what 
is merely activity. ‘“‘Americans have 
huge faith in education,”’ he said, “and 
this encourages our educational in- 
stitutions to make many motions in 
public.’ He alluded to the heavy fire to 
which university methods have been ex- 
posed and expressed a hope that museum 
methods would be similarly proved. 

Jean Capart, conservator-in-chief ot 
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the Royal Museums of Art and His- 
tory, Brussels, Belgium, pointed out 
that American museums are not ade- 
quately staffed with research workers 
to analyze and interpret their huge 
collections. He stressed the opinion 
that “‘sound research is indispensable 
before education, for education without 
a sound basis is useless if not danger- 
ous."" American museums send out 
expeditions and collections all over the 
world at great expense to gather more 
material, when their halls and store 
rooms are crowded with specimens and 
works of art sufficient to keep the staff 
as at present constituted working for 
many years, in order to study the col- 
lections and publish the results as a 
foundation for educational and ex- 
tension work. ‘‘There is an institu- 
tion in the eastern part of the United 
States’’ said Mr. Capart, “‘which has 
the finest collection of Japanese art in 
the world, not excluding Japan, and 
which has only one scholar to study 
and interpret it. More scholars, more 
learned publications first, and then, but 


not until then, more educational work.”’ 
Mr. Capart called attention to a feeling 


in Europe that ‘‘all the best is for 
America’’ because of American dollars 
and the ability of Americans to outbid 
all others in the markets of the world; 
and to another European impression, 
that Americans are prone to be taken in 
by fakes. The reason for this latter im- 
pression, he explained, is due to the fact 
that whenever a fake was uncovered 
the American papers gave the news of 
the occurrence such prominence. 
Blake-More Godwin, director of the 
Toledo Museum of Art, spoke on the 
relation between the museum and the 
private collector at an evening session 
devoted to the discussion of the art 
director and his problems. ‘“The private 
collector is the museum's greatest 
source of supply,’’ said Mr. Godwin. 
‘The museum may legitimately expect, 
as Andrew Carnegie said, to become 
the repository of every worthy collec- 
tion in the community. Most private 
collectors know their own minds quite 


thoroughly and have strong convic- 
tions based usually on some consider- 
able knowledge and taste. A good 
dealer, like a good scholar, can be of 
inestimable help to the collector in the 
formation of a collection—but to my 
mind neither dealer nor scholar can 
supplant the collector. The museum 
director, who is presumably a scholar, 
can be of great aid to the collector, but 
it should not be his aim to superimpose 
his own individuality on the collector. 
In making a collection, a man may prove 
himself a great artist. We should 
honor and respect the artistry there 
shown as much as that in the indi- 
vidual canvas. The most unfortunate 
feature of collector-museum relation- 
ship, as I see it, is that most collectors 
bestow their benefactions by bequest 
rather than by gift. The better plan 
is the deed of gift, executed during the 
lifetime of the donor. Under such a 
plan the trustees and director of the 
museum have full knowledge of the 
terms and conditions of the gift and 
these can be fully and frankly discussed 
by all parties and complete accord can 
be reached.”’ 

Addresses were made and discus- 
sions were conducted by Paul Mar- 
shall Rea, formerly of the Cleveland 
Museum; Beatrice Winser, director 
Newark Museum; Charles R.Toothaker, 
curator Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia; Philip N. Youtz, curator 
Philadelphia Branch Museum; Hermon 
Carey Bumpus, consulting director 
Buffalo Museum of Science; Edward K. 
Putnam, director Davenport, Iowa, 
Public Museum; George H. Clapp, 
chairman Museum Committee, Car- 
negie Institute; Andrey Avinoff, director 
Carnegie Museum; Walter H. Sipel, 
director Cincinnati Art Museum; Ro- 
land J. McKinney, director Baltimore 
Museum of Art; Huger Elliott, director 
of educational work, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art; Siegfried R. Weng, di- 
rector Dayton Art Institute; Stephen P. 
Duggan, director International Insti- 
tute of Education; Jean Capart, con- 
servator-in-chief, Royal Museums of 
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Art and History, Brussels, Belgium; 
Laurence Vail Coleman, director Ameri- 
can Association of Museums; Fiske 
Kimball, director Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum of Art; George E. Shaw, chairman 
Fine Arts Committee, Carnegie Institute; 
John O'Connor Jr., business manager 
Carnegie Institute; Harold L. Madison, 
director Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History; Chauncey J. Hamlin, president 
Buffalo Museum of Science; Harold C. 
Bryant, assistant director National Park 
Service, United States Department of 
the Interior; Carl E. Guthe, director 
Museum of Anthropology, University 
of Michigan; John V. Van Pelt, trustee 
Museum of the City of New York; 
Marcus Aaron, chairman of Library 
Committee, Carnegie Library; Ralph 
Munn, director Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh; William J. Holland, director 
emeritus Carnegie Museum; Paul J. 
Sachs, associate director Fogg Art Mu- 
seum; Alexander G.Ruthven, president 
University of Michigan; Roy W. Miner, 
curator American Museum of Natural 
History; James F. McCabe, superin- 
tendent of buildings Art Institute of 
Chicago; Frank Tose, curator Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences; Remi H. 
Santens, chief preparator Carnegie Mu- 
seum; Rossiter Howard, chief of edu- 
cation Pennsylvania Museum of Art; 
Miss A. Edmere Cabana, curator Buffalo 
Museum of Science; Otto E. Jennings, 
curator of botany Carnegie Museum; 
G. Kingsley Noble, curator American 
Museum of Natural History; Aida M. 
Doyle, aid in organic chemistry United 
States National Museum; Lewis Ehren- 
feld, curator Museum of Science and 
Industry, Chicago; Edward J. Foyles, 
director Museum of Natural History, 
University of Rochester; Frank E. 
Hartman, chemical engineer, Radi-Ion 
Corporation, Chicago; L. Parker Lloyd 
of Philadelphia; George J. Hoare, 
superintendent Buffalo Museum of Sci- 
ence; John Wallace, assistant superin- 
tendent Metropolitan Museum a Art; 
Chris E. Olsen, preparator American 
Museum of Natural History; H. L. 
Ward, director Kent Scientific Mu- 


director 


seum; Mrs. Juliana Force, 
Whitney Museum of American 
R. Sturgis Ingersoll, chairman com- 
mittee on modern art, Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art; Duncan Phillips, di- 
rector Phillips Memorial Gallery; 
Edward S. Robinson, professor of psy- 
chology Yale University; David Dietz, 
science editor Scripps-Howard news- 
papers; Merle D. James, director of 
rotogravure Buffalo Courier-Express; 
Austin H. Clark, curator of echinoderms 
United States National Museum; Anna 
W. Olmstead, assistant director Syra- 
cuse Museum of Fine Arts; W. E. Wil- 
son, Bilmar Research Laboratories, 
Philadelphia; George C. A. Barbour, 
superintendent of buildings Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Art; Blake-More 
Godwin, director Toledo Museum of 
Art; William M. Milliken, director 
Cleveland Museum of Art; William K. 
Gregory, director Educational Museum 
of the Cleveland Public Schools; Lewis 
C. Everhard, editor American Associa- 
tion of Museums; Mrs. Dean C. Osborne, 
president, and Mrs. John J. Schoon- 
hoven, chairman of executive board 
Auxiliary of the Brooklyn Children’s 
Museum; Charles W. Mason, readers 
counselor Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh; and David Gustafson, head of 
school of printing Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

Luncheons were served every day at 
one oclock, and tea at four oclock in the 
beautiful fover of Music Hall, and a 
banquet was held in the Hotel Schenley 
on Saturday evening. On Sunday the 
entire attending membership of the 
Association were taken in automobiles 
to the Allegheny Country Club at 
Sewickley, where luncheon was served, 
after which the guests were conveyed 
to the stately home of Mrs. Benjamin 
Franklin Jones Jr., on Sewickley 
Heights, where they viewed the beauti- 
ful collection of paintings for which 
that house is noted. A visit was then 
made to Mrs. Henry R. Rea’s residence, 
where the gardens were shown; after 
which the visitors returned to Pitts- 
burgh, and the final farewells were said. 


Art; 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE PRESS 


TT soon after the Car- 
negie Library was in- 
augurated it became neces- 
sary to have a printing department as a 
library accessory. And so in the spring 
of 1897 two pieces of machinery—a 
press and a linotype machine—were in- 
stalled in a far corner of the Library 
building. 

By 1901 the Printing Department of 
the Carnegie Library had so established 
itself that two operators were no longer 
sufficient; and with the appointment of 
a superintendent, it took on the func- 
tions of a regular plant. In due time a 
cylinder press, folding machine, and a 
cutter were added; and as the demand 
increased, the department expanded 
until it is now equipped with every 
modern printing device, manned by a 
dozen operators, and occupying tile- 
floored, sunny quarters that are in sharp 
contrast with the usual gloomy press- 
rooms of the trade. 

In 1910, Arthur D. Scott, who had 
come with the organization in the early 
days, was appointed superintendent, in 
which position he has ably served ever 
since. Mr. Scott has had the good 
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fortune to possess an ex- 
:| Ceptional right-hand man— 
William H. Wunderlich— 
who entered the service in 1906, and to 
these two men goes the credit in un- 
stinted measure for the high success 
and efficiency of the present Press. 
To have a department of printing 
within a library system—an advantage 
not always enjoyed even in large li- 
braries—is both a convenience and an 
economy, for the amount and variety 
of printed matter that a great library 
requires in its daily routine is amazing. 
Of library essentials—catalogue cards, 
call slips, fine slips, requests, and the 
like—there is no end. The business of 
handling and circulating through a 
central station and its ten branches 
3,326,019 books in a year calls for the 
use of more than 700 printed forms 
alone. Added to this are three library 
publications—*‘Among Our Books,”’ a 
monthly for adults, in which is noted 
briefly the outstanding new books in 
the ever swelling collections; ‘The 
Enchanted Door,’ a quarterly for 
children issued by the Boys and Girls 
Room, recommends the best current 
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FORWARDING AND FINISHING DEPARTMENT OF THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY BINDERY 


literature for juveniles; and ‘‘The School 
Bulletin,’’ a monthly containing a read- 
ing list prepared for public-school stu- 
dents issued by the Schools Department 
of the Library. 

In 1924 it was decided that the Press 
should take on still other duties—the 
printing incidental to the other di- 
visions of the Institute. On embracing 
these new tasks it became the Carnegie 
Institute Press, which now publishes, 
along with its multiple library print- 
ing, the Carnegie Museum annals and 
memoirs and the various scientific 
pamphlets issued by the curators; the 
yearly catalogues of the International 
Exhibitions of Paintings, and posters 
and mailing announcements for lectures 
and visiting exhibitions for the De- 
partment of Fine Arts; the weekly 
programs of Dr. Heinroth’s organ re- 
citals; nine school catalogues and the 
alumni publication, ‘The Alumnus,” 
for the Institute of Technology; a large 
number of the payroll and voucher 
checks for the auditor’s and assistant 
treasurer's offices, besides the guide 
book for Institute visitors, the yearly 
reports, and the programs incidental 
to Founder's Day. 

As if all this was not enough, in 
1927 it was called upon to adopt another 


enterprise through the inauguration of 
the CarneGcie MaGazine, calling for 
extreme skill in presswork and layout 
in its use of many halftones and frequent 
colorplates. 

Where there is printing, there must 
be proof and proof reading. It is the 
sharp eye of Miss Mary B. Lavely that 
pilots the copy safely between the 
Scylla of the transposed letter and the 
Charybdis of the wrong font. Miss 
Lavely’s watchful reading has long 
stood the Press in good stead, since she 
entered the Library when it was first 
established in 1895, and became an in- 
dispensable part of its printing life 
from its very inception. 

Many times outsiders have admired 
the beauty of the Institute's printing, 
often going so far as to wish to oo 
printing orders; but it has been found 
inexpedient to accept commercial orders, 
as the Press is not operated for profit. 
It is the constant ambition of all con- 
cerned to make the seal of the Carnegie 
Institute Press stand for unexcelled 
quality in the art of printing. 

Next-door neighbor and close ally 
of the Carnegie Institute Press is the 
Carnegie Library Bindery, which Mr. 
Scott also has under his direction. 
Here his foreman since 1914 has been 
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Casper Behr, a craftsman of the first 
order and a master in his trade. 

“Old books for new!"’ is the daily 
cry of the bindery, and to appreciate to 
the full that there are no dull moments 
here is to know that in one year—1930 
—161,000 pieces passed through its 
workrooms. But for this rescue de- 
partment thousands of pieces would be 
thrown out as useless. Instead, a book 
which would otherwise die of wounds, 
accident, or even old age is invalided 
for a period to this book hospital. Here 
it is tended most gently—it is freshened, 
its anatomy is checked and missing 
parts replaced, and its back—there are 
sO many spinal cases—is completely 
renewed. Paste is the chief medicine 
used. After such a rejuvenation, in 
fact in some instances, almost resurrec- 
tion, it is discharged and returned to the 
library. The nurses and doctors—a 
staff of sixteen—have been pasters, 
lining-makers, sewing girls, collators, 
menders, forwarders (cover-makers), 
and finishers. Under this treatment it is 


estimated that a book’s span of life is 
more than doubled in every case. In 
some classes of books life is prolonged 


as much as ten times the period encom- 
passed by the publisher’s binding. 

But the binder does not deal with used 
books alone. There is always a new 
book arriving and it cannot be sent out 
into the reading world without proper 
identification. So in the biediey a 
paper pocket for the borrower's card is 
inserted, the back is impressed with a 
mysterious call number, and it is 
stamped generally with the Carnegie 
Library’s mark. Only then is it ready 
to be delivered to the various lending 
rooms for circulation. 

Original bindings are made also for 
the many periodicals and newspapers of 
the Library. Of some fourteen hun- 
dred publications to which the Peri- 
odical Room subscribes each year, 
probably three fourths of them are 
preserved in bound volumes for use in 
the Reference Room. The new process 
of protecting a Pittsburgh newspaper 
for historic reference from deteriora- 


tion by the application of Japanese 
tissue is likewise directed from the 
bindery. 

Thus unseen laboratories contribute 
their share to the success of the Car- 
negie Institute and the Carnegie Library 
quite as much as those divisions with 
which the public has access. 


SURPLUS WEALTH 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Carnegie Institute stands in 
immediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to its endowment funds—that 
is, $1,000,000 for Fine Arts, $1,000,000 
for Museum, and $1,000,000 for the un- 
hampered continuance of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 
—but very steadily—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Let’s make 
our wills accordingly. 


Bigotry tries to keep truth safe in its hand with 
a grip that kills it. 
—RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
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THE BROCKHURST PORTRAIT 


ee CarNEGIE INsTITUTE has acquired 
another painting through the 
Patrons Art Fund. It is the ‘“‘Head of 
Henry Rushbury’’ by Gerald L. Brock- 
hurst, which was shown in the last 
International Exhibition of Paintings. 
The picture then went on tour with 
the foreign section of the Exhibition 
and has just recently returned to the 
Institute to join the permanent collec- 
tion. 

The painting, as the title indicates, 
is a portrait of Henry Rushbury, the 
English etcher, an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, and a friend of the 
artist. It is painted with consummate 
skill and precision. It has the meticu- 
lous finish, careful modeling, accentuated 
lighting, and the rich color, subdued 
by low tone, which are characteristic 
of one of the most original and gifted 
of English artists. It is by no means 
an inanimate portrait but is assertive, 
spontaneous, and compelling. It is in 
no sense a realistic study, but has a 


quality all its own that defies defini- 


tion. The painting was first exhibited 
in the Royal Academy Exhibition in 
London in 1929, and was purchased by 
Charles Sessler, who kindly lent it for 
the Twenty-ninth Carnegie International 
and it was from him that the Institute 
acquired it. 

Gerald Leslie Brockhurst was born 
in Birmingham in 1890. He entered 
the Birmingham School of Art at the 
age of twelve. In 1907 he went to 
London to attend the schools of the 
Royal Academy, and in 1913 won the 
Gold Medal and Scholarship conferred 
by the Council of the Royal Academy. 
This scholarship permitted him to 
travel on the Continent and to study 
paintings, particularly in Paris and 
Milan. In 1928 he was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Brockhurst is probably better known 
as an etcher than a painter. His etch- 
ings are much sought after by collectors 


everywhere. He exhibited paintings in 
the Twenty-first, Twenty-second, 
Twenty-third, Twenty-fourth, and 
Twenty-ninth Internationals at the 
Carnegie Institute. 

And so grows the permanent collec- 
tion by grace of the Patrons Art Fund. 
This Fund was instituted in 1922 through 
the leadership of Willis F. McCook, 
whereby membership is obtained by 
the subscription of $10,000 over a 
period of ten years for the purchase of 
paintings or other works of art. With 
the acquisition of the ‘Head of Henry 
Rushbury’’ twenty-six paintings have 
been added to the permanent collec- 
tion by means of this Fund. 

There are now twenty-one patrons, 
the most recent to join the distinguished 
list being Ernest T. Weir. The mem- 
bership now stands as follows: Mrs. 
Edward Houston Bindley; Paul Block; 
George W. Crawford; B. G. Follansbee; 
Mrs. William N. Frew, in memory of 
William N. Frew; Mrs. David Lindsay 
Gillespie and Mabel Lindsay Gillespie, 
in memory of David Lindsay Gillespie; 
Howard Heinz; Mary L. Jackson, in 
memory of her brother John Beard 
Jackson; George Lauder; Albert C. Leh- 
man; Willis F. McCook; Andrew W. 
Mellon; Richard B. Mellon; William 
Larimer Mellon; F. F. Nicola; Mrs. John 
L. Porter; Mrs. Henry R. Rea; William 
H. Robinson; Ernest T. Weir; Emil 
Winter; Mrs. Joseph R. Woodwell and 
Mrs. James D. Hailman, in memory of 
Joseph R. Woodwell. 


STRENGTH IN LIFE 


The ‘‘survival of the fittest’’ means that the 
exceptional plants, animals, or men which have 
the needed ‘‘variations’’ from the common stand- 
ard, are the fructifying forces which leaven the 
whole. Among these are the great teachers and 
law-givers, the poets and statesmen, physicians 
and historians, the inventors and discoverers, who 
lead the mass of more uniform pattern onward 
and upward. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY ACTIVITIES 


By Ratpo Munn 


THE year 1930 
was a banner 
year for the Li- 
brary, both in 
its use by the 
public and in the 
improvement and 
extension of its 
facilities. New 
branches in 
Brookline and 
Carrick, the 
establishment of 
a new Art Division, the reorganiza- 
tion of the Business Branch in a better 
location, a grant from the Buhl Foun- 
dation, and a 16 per cent increase in 
the number of books loaned for home 
reading are the principal features of the 
year. 

The number of books loaned was 
3,326,019, a gain of 470,736, or 16 
per cent, over 1929. Excluding the new 
branches, the gain was 12 per cent. 

The largest gain among the branches 
was at Hazelwood, which established 
small library stations in school build- 
ings in Hays and Lincoln Place, terri- 
tory which was recently annexed to 
the city. 

The Reference Department reports an 
increase of 13 per cent in the number of 
questions received. Every assistant in 
this department spends practically all 
of her time caring for the immediate 
demands of readers. 

The Art Division of the Reference 
Department was opened May 19 with 
Miss Marion Comings in charge. Miss 
Comings came to Pittsburgh after 
valuable experience in the libraries of 
the Art Institute of Chicago and the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Within six months the division had 
outgrown its quarters and it will be 
moved during 1931 to a room which 
will provide greater seating capacity. 





Reference questions increased 50 per 
cent, as compared with 1929 when art 
subjects were handled in the general 
reference room. 

The Library’s art collection is notably 
strong due to the Bernd Fund, from 
which generous additions of books 
have been made throughout the last 
thirty years. Miss Comings believes 
that the work of the division can be 
trebled within a very few years. She 
says ‘initiative in bringing our splen- 
did resources to light, and maintain- 
ing a high quality of service are the 
main requirements. 

That the services of the Technology 
Department are appreciated by Pitts- 
burgh industries is proved by the will- 
ingness with which certain firms con- 
tributed to a fund for a subscription to 
the Engineering Index Service. This 
index covers the contents of about 
1,800 technical magazines, and is the 
most valuable addition made in recent 
years. Its annual cost is $1,500. 

The Technology Department now 
contains 79,086 reference volumes, 3,050 
of which were added during the year. 
It receives 673 current periodicals. 

In its new location, 247 Union Trust 
Building, the Business Branch is rapidly 
gaining a larger patronage among the 
business interests. With its scope now 
restricted to business and finance, and 
in a location which is ideal for its 
purpose, the branch gives every promise 
of becoming indispensable to business 
people. For its present space, the 
branch is indebted to the interest of the 
Union Trust Company in promoting 
business library service. 

With the opening of branches in 
Brookline and Carrick, library service 
was brought to the two largest dis- 
tricts which were without libraries. 
As an economy measure, each branch 
was opened only three days each week 
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Flanked by a meat market and a grocery store, the Brookline Branch 
brings library service into the heart of the community. 


so that the same staff could be used on 
alternate days in each branch. 
During the first eight months, 


the 
sole effort of both branches has been to 
keep up with the demand for books. 
Full-time opening must be provided as 
soon as possible, in order that the use 
may be spread over a longer period. 

A grant of $21,000 was made by the 
Buh] Foundation in June for a three- 
year experiment in readers advisory 
service. The grant was accepted, with 
assurance that the project will be con- 
tinued by the Library if it proves suc- 
cessful. 

Diligent search was made for a man 
qualified to undertake this service. In 
December, Charles W. Mason of the 
University of Buffalo and the Buffalo 
Museum of Science, was appointed 
readers counselor, effective March 1, 
1931. 

Many libraries are maintaining 
readers advisory bureaus. The ex- 
perimental feature in our program is 
the use of an experienced educator who 
can be presented to readers as a former 


college professor. Staff members who 
have expert knowledge along certain 
lines will be associated with Mr. 
Mason to constitute an informal 
‘faculty.’ Much of our effort during 
1931 will be in developing this service. 

Throughout its entire existence this 
Library has maintained a particularly 
strong service to boys and girls. The 
results seem fully to justify this policy, 
and warning comes from the depart- 
ment head that standards cannot be 
maintained unless the book fund is 
enlarged. Since 1925, the number of 
children’s books loaned for home read- 
ing has increased 65 per cent. 

A full-time assistant was assigned to 
the High School Alcove this year, and 
she has made notable progress in select- 
ing books suitable to this age group 
and in displaying them attractively. 

The alcove’s purpose is to help bridge 
the gap between the Boys and Girls 
Department and the adult collection. 
Especial care is taken to make the 
service seem exactly the same as that 
given to adults. All young people, 
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regardless of school attendance, are 
attracted, but the name High School 
Alcove has been chosen as most accep- 
table to the entire group. 

The first Catholic school to come 
under a cooperative agreement with 
this Library is the Boys’ Catholic High 
School. In September a contract was 
signed under which our relation to this 
school is practically the same as that 
Cainer so successfully with the 
public schools. Mt. Mercy Academy 
is now negotiating for similar service. 

The public school libraries, with all 
of which we cordially cooperate, now 
include 16 high schools, 86 platoon 
schools, and the Frick Training School 
for Teachers. 

The Library has been greatly aided 
in its work by generous gifts from many 
of its friends. 

Because of the physical limitations of 
this building it is not possible to create 
additional departments. We can, how- 
ever, secure more specialized knowledge 
on the part of the staff and create a 
system under which each librarian wall 
handle the subjects in which she is 
most expert. There is reason to believe 


that this plan has even greater advan- 
tages to the reader than the establish- 
ment of many separate departments. 
Since the younger members of the 
staff are recruited so largely from the 
Carnegie Library School, the increas- 
ingly higher standards of the School 


are of interest to the Library. Begin- 
ning in 1930, the School has required a 
minimum of three years of college work 
for entrance, and it will become a 
graduate school in 1934. 

Beechview is entirely cut off from the 
use of any branch and should be 
supplied with a store building branch 
in 1932. Morningside, Sheraden, 
Bloomfield, and Squirrel Hill are sec- 
tions which will be making greater 
demands for branch service soon. 

Two figures tell the entire story. 
Since 1925, the number of books loaned 
for home use has increased 70 per cent; 
the book fund has increased only 48 
per cent. 


With constantly increasing demands 
for service, the Library's income must 
keep apace. Before asking for addi- 
tional funds, we recognize the obliga- 
tion to stretch our present income as far 
as possible. Hence the unceasing search 
for simpler and less expensive methods. 

Staff participation in the affairs of 
the national and state associations helps 
to keep us alive to professional problems. 
The Director is serving as president of 
the Pennsylvania Library Association, 
and in the American Library Associa- 
tion he is a member of the Council, 
chairman of the Federal and State 
Relations Committee, and chairman of 
the group of Librarians of Large Public 
Libraries. Miss Smith, Miss Foster, 
Miss Wirth, Miss Comings, and Mrs. 
Weir have also been occupied with 
committee work for the national asso- 
Ciation. 

To the presence of Carnegie Library 
School in our own building we are in- 
debted for the visits of many interesting 
and stimulating lecturers. 

The year 1930 in review shows that 
considerable progress has been made in 
extending the facilities of the Library, 
and that during the depression of the 
latter part of the year the Library has 
played an important réle in offering 
educational opportunities and whole- 
some recreational reading to an un- 
usually large number of people. 


WHAT IS ADULT EDUCATION? 


Adult education is that part of the educational 
program that is concerned with the interests, 
needs, activities, and abilities of men and women. 
It is identified with those members of society who 
for one reason or another have withdrawn from 
those institutions the primary function of which 
has been to train society, beginning with the 
kindergarten and ending with college. Adult edu- 
cation begins prior to the cradle and extends 
throughout life. It is a continuous unbroken 
chain of self-improvement. 

There are several motives for adult education. 
They may be stated as follows: (1) Education for 
the wiser use of leisure hours. (2) Education for 
constructive citizenship. (3) Education for parent- 
hood and parental education. (4) Education for 
health. (5) Education for social readjustment. 
(6) Education in the use of certain fundamental 
tools and skills. 
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THE ARCHITECT’S OPPORTUNITY— 
A LAYMAN’S VIEW 


By Freperick Paut KEepper 
President of the Carnegie Corporation of New York 


[While this address, recently given by Dr. Keppel before the American Institute of Architects, is 
directed primarily to architects, it will be read with no little interest by those in mayigeeeneien who 


recognize the need of broadening the adult mind through constant artistic stimulus. An 


able to present this view 


no One is more 


int than Dr. Keppel, whose activities, before he became president of the 


Carnegie Corporation of New York in 1923, included such varied and important posts as dean of men at 
Columbia, third assistant secretary of war, director of foreign operations of the American Red Cross, and 
commissioner for the United States International Chamber of Commerce. | 


As I stand before 
this audience, I 
am more than 
ever appalled at 
the thought of 
giving advice to 
the architects of 
America. Perhaps 
I had better be- 
gin by saying 
something about 
my own profes- 
sion, because I 
suppose the administration of founda- 
tions has become a profession, although 
people who don’t think so highly of us 
apply an opprobrious term to those who 
give away other people’s money—they 
call us Philanthropoids. 

The first foundation created in the 
United States was the White-Williams 
Foundation, organized in 1800 in the 
interest of ‘‘unhappy females who are 
desirous of returning to a life of recti- 
tude.”’ Since that day foundations have 
multiplied and have continued to con- 
cern themselves with what are known 
as worthy purposes, but their scope has 
steadily Lsaaidnaal: From interest in 
the relief of suffering has come interest 
in medical research, from interest in the 
illiterate has developed a series of 
princely gifts for buildings and endow- 
ments to colleges and universities. The 
first identification in a large way of any 
foundation with the fine arts was the 
creation in 1920 of the Juilliard Musical 


Foundation. In 1928 came the largest 
single foundation gift, $500,000 to the 
Fogg Art Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity from the General Education 
Board. 

Andrew Carnegie was himself inter- 
ested in the arts. He gave away count- 
less church organs as a practical means 
of bringing music to the people, and he 
built a handsome art gallery Soe the city 
of his adoption. It was not, however, 
until after his death that the Corpora- 
tion which he created made any sub- 
stantial grants in the interest of the fine 
arts. This was in 1922, and was a con- 
tribution to the program of the Com- 
munity Arts Association of Santa Bar- 
bara. During the past five years the 
Corporation has made twenty-seven 
specific grants to colleges and universi- 
ties, usually for endowment, in further- 
ance of the arts. It has also distributed 
forty sets of teaching equipment, has 
made seventy-two scholarship and 
fellowship grants, and has worked with 
the Committee on Education of the 
Institute, the American Federation of 
Arts, and other national bodies. In 
connection with all this the president 
of the Corporation has osileed art—to 
use a MOst inartistic expression—with a 
fairly representative cross section of the 
American people. Whether this ex- 
perience has brought with it any deep 
understanding may be open to grave 
question, but it has certainly furnished 
him with opinions, and through your 
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courtesy, he is now being given an op- 
portunity to express some of these 
opinions. 

Let me now turn for a moment to 
another activity of the Corporation. 
Andrew Carnegie in his own life has 
furnished one of the classic examples of 
what we call adult education. His 
formal schooling ended before he was 
thirteen, but in spite of a life of un- 
usual business and philanthropic ac- 
tivity, he became a man of unusually 
wide general information and what we 
call a scholar in more than one special 
field. The Corporation which I repre- 
sent for years Seana itself chiefly to 
the building of libraries, both public 
and institutional. But the library is 
only a part of the story. 

It was less than ten years ago that we 
began to realize in the United States 
what had been known in Denmark for 
nearly a century, and for perhaps half 
as long in England—namely, that the 
education of adults, just as much as the 
education of children, is a matter of 
community concern and community 
planning all along the line, not merely 
of individual concern and individual 
planning. With Mr. Carnegie’s own 
example, and with our corporate re- 
sponsibility, not only for the advance- 
ment but for the diffusion of knowledge 
and understanding, it is only natural 
that the Corporation has taken its part 
in the new and very active movement 
for adult education. 

In this field, as in the arts, the presi- 
dent of the Corporation has had in- 
numerable conferences and has acquired 
opinions. What I shall try to do today 
is to show that there is a close relation- 
ship between the arts on the one hand 
and the education of adults on the other, 
and that the architect is of all men best 
qualified to bring this relationship out 
from the realm of theory into the realm 
of reality. He can do so both by precept 
and by example. 

We have much to learn about the edu- 
cation of adults, but at least we have 
learned this: that the important part of 
it is not the acquiring of new facts, but 


the toning up of the entire personality. 
Joseph Jastrow has suggested that we 
abandon entirely the term ‘‘adult edu- 
cation’’ and think about the continued 
stimulation of the mature mind. Per- 
haps the best way to educate the adult 
is never to mention the word ‘‘educa- 
tion’’ at all. We become self-conscious 
about being educated, but we ride a 
hobby, once we have mounted it, with- 
out embarrassment and with joy in our 
hearts. 

We must remember that the adult is a 
person with a job, who comes to the 
task of increasing his store of wisdom 
at the end of a day’s work. There may 
be a few who have the. tireless energy 
to tackle a dull subject night after night 
under these circumstances. For the ma- 
jority of us, however, the only chance of 
sticking at an additional task long 
enough to draw dividends is to provide 
an element of enthusiasm and excite- 
ment. Some may get this stir from eco- 
nomics or history, others from philoso- 
phy or biology. Thousands of young 
married folk are getting it today in the 
Parent-Teacher movement, but I ven- 
ture to say that the great field, the 
potential realm, for providing con- 
tinued excitement cult thereby con- 
tinued stimulation for the mature mind 
is the realm of the arts. So far as litera- 
ture and music are concerned, this is 
fairly well appreciated and understood, 
as well perhaps as anything is ap- 
preciated and understood in adult edu- 
cation. As a nation, however, we have 
no conception of the place the spatial 
arts can be made to play in normal 
human life, and I submit that the archi- 
tect is the predestined, the inevitable, 
leader of his fellow citizens. 

In the first place, he is usually a man, 
and it is most important to get it into 
people's heads that training and using 
and enjoying a sense of beauty is just 
as much an opportunity and privilege 
for the male as for the female. Most of 
us act as if this were what the scientific 
people call a sex-limited character. 

Secondly, the architects furnish the 
only sizable group in the community 
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who have had an all-round training in 
the arts, who carry down in any effec- 
tive way the art traditions of the past. 

Thirdly, he doesn’t merely talk about 
art, he creates it. He understands, as 
the professor too often does not under- 
stand, that the practice of an art even 
in a clumsy and halting way is not only 
the surest road to an appreciation of 
what others have done, but is worth 
while in and of itself, and that the art 
of the amateur is not necessarily bad. 
The Graphic Sketch Club of Phila- 
delphia and the Business Men's Sketch 
Clubs of Minneapolis and elsewhere 
prove that on occasion it can be very 
good. So, by the way, do the gardens 
of many families in moderate circum- 
stances, and the musical performances of 
many individuals and groups with far 
less than professional training. When 
once the hobby reaches the stage of the 
exercise of a skill, it is of all activities 
the surest to provide that stimulation 
of the mature mind of which we have 
been talking. 

As a matter of strict evolutionary 
theory, the human hand is older than 
the human mind. Henry Fairfield Os- 
born has pointed out that the brain of 
the Cro-Magnon man was practically 
of the same size and character as that of 
man today, and that this early brain 
had been built up from the brain of the 
lower Mammalia wholly through the 
exercise of manual skill. 

Now let me summarize. In every 
community the architect is a respected 
citizen; he is no mere theorizer: he does 
things and makes things, he knows how 
to use not only his brain, but his eye 
and his hand. He can help to bring 
about the Kingdom of Heaven on earth 
in various ways—by the creation of 
beauty, by his participation in funda- 
mental community enterprises, i.e., city 
and regional planning, park and mu- 
seum development, and the like. He 
can see that art is not neglected in the 
schools of his community. He can 
stimulate individuals and groups to 
study art and to practice it, and, believe 
me, individuals and groups are much 


more ready to take up work of this 
character and to continue it than many 
of you realize. 

Let me suggest two particular fields 
where the help of the architect is greatly 
needed. In the first place, something 
must be done or we shall soon have no 
artist craftsmen. This is a sad con- 
fession to make for the land of Duncan 
Phyfe and Paul Revere, but it is true. 
For years we masked our own national 
sterility by importing craftsmen from 
Europe, but Congress won't let us do 
this any more. Three fourths of the 
young people who go to art schools to 
learn to be easel painters or parlor 
sculptors would be far happier and more 
useful if they could be trained as artist 
craftsmen, and it is a job worthy of the 
best brains so to deal with school edu- 
cation, art education, trades unionism, 
and the other factors in the problem as 
to bring this about. I do not expect the 
architects to do the whole job, but they 
certainly have the best chance to make 
a step forward in connection with those 
artistic crafts which have to do with 
the building industry. 

In my second example, we suffer not 
so much from the lack of widespread 
effort as from the lack of high quality, 
and that is in the relation of design to 
industry in general. 

Manufacturers realize today that they 
can no longer ignore the element of 
design, but they don’t know the pro- 
found difference between good design 
and bad design, and it doesn’t seem to 
be anybody's particular business to en- 
lighten them. 

Here again the architect cannot be 
expected to do the whole job, but here 
again, also, his many-sided profession 
touches so many articles of manufacture 
that if he exerted the pressure he is 
capable of exerting, there would soon be 
a change for the better in the general 
situation. 

Finally, he can do all these things 
more effectively if he goes on with his 
own education, with the stimulation of 
his own mature mind. The need for 
this, curiously enough, is in direct pro- 
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portion to his professional success. The 
busy architect is likely to graduate 
from the very parts of his profession 
which are themselves the most stimu- 
lating to the deadening routige of office 
work and office management. Here, as 
elsewhere in this address, I am telling 
you what you all know and understand 
far better than I do. The significant 
thing is that the layman has taken 
notice and is interested. 

It doesn't matter so much in what 
fashion the desk man seeks his outlet so 
long as he finds it. It may be in service 
to the community, in the interest of 
professional education, as, for example, 
in the Beaux Arts Society; in the art ele- 
ments in general education, as, for ex- 
ample, in the cooperative work between 
the Association of American Colleges 
and the Committee on Education of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

It may be more individual in char- 
acter, as, for example, in the practice of 
an allied art—etching or water color— 
or in the pursuit of archeology, or some 
other branch of scholarship. It may, in 
certain instances, seem to be a far cry 
from architecture; but one of the best 
teachers on literature and philosophy in 
the People’s Institute of New York is a 
practicing architect. The main thing is 
that this supplementary activity serves 
to continue to stimulate the architect's 
mature mind. And this is important 
not only for him, but for the rest of us 
who so vitally depend on the leader- 
ship of his profession. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
ON TOUR 


a= 141,341 people viewed the 
Twenty-ninth International Exhi- 
bition of Paintings at the Carnegie 
Institute last fall, the foreign section 
went on tour. This made it possible for 
180,405 more people to enjoy the 
pictures. 

While it was in the galleries of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, 84,836 people 
visited the show, and when it was hung 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, 95,569 


others took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to see it. 

With the conclusion of the exhibition 
in Chicago on April 21 the tour was 
ended, and the pictures are now being 
returned from Pittsburgh to their re- 
spective owners. Homer Saint-Gaudens, 

irector of Fine Arts, has spent the spring 
assembling the foreign section of the 
Thirtieth International Exhibition. 


OUR NEW TRUSTEE 


HH" A. Lirrie, a member of the 
City Council, has been appointed 
a trustee of the Carnegie sieeey in 
succession to George J. Kambach, 
deceased, the position carrying with it 
membership on the boards of trustees 
of the Carnegie Institute and the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Mr. 
Little was educated in the public 
schools of Allegheny and at the Pitts- 
burgh Academy, and has risen to the 
presidency of the Little Transfer and 
Storage Company on the North Side. 
He was a member of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania for four years, and has 
been a member of the City Council 
since 1926. His interest in matters per- 
taining to art, science, libraries, and 
education will make him a valuable 
acquisition to these boards. 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


ASON,”” said 

Penelope, 

looking up 
from her 
newspaper 
after she had 
cleared the 
table from 
their evening 
meal, ‘‘here 
is 2 ee 
speaking to 
our students 
who warns 
them to steer 
their lifeboats 
in a safe course 
between Scylla 
and Charybdis. 

What does he mean by that, please?”’ 

‘Why, Penelope,’’ answered the Gar- 
dener, “‘Scylla and Charybdis are the 
Names given to two mountainous rocks 
marking a channel on the coast of 
Sicily. On one side there is a destruc- 
tive whirlpool, and on the other side 
a raging tempest. When Ul]wsses sailed 
through there on his return from the 
siege of Troy, these great rocks were 
alive—"’ 

“Alive, Jason?” 

‘Yes, indeed, they were two gigantic 
women, who were very much alive. If 
a ship sailed too close to Scylla, she 
would reach out with her fearful arms 
and seize some of the sailors from the 
deck and rigging of the ship, eating 
them against their futile struggles.” 

“Wasn't she the mean thing?’’ said 
Penelope. 

‘And if the mariner steered his craft 
over toward Charybdis, that lady would 
drink up all the water from under his 
ship, leaving him on the dry bottom of 
the sea, and then she would eject this 
water from her mouth and destroy both 
ship and crew in her whirlpool. When 
Ulysses sailed through that strait, after 
lashing himself to the mast, he avoided 


Charybdis 
with her 
terrifying 
whirlpool, 
but came too 
close to Scylla, 
who straight- 
way reached 
out her arms 
and seized six 
of his sailors, 
instantly de- 
vouring all 
of them.”’ 
“But could 
Ulysses do 
nothing to 
rescue the 
poor fellows?" 
“No. It was a choice of two evils. 
If he had gone to the other side, where 
Charybdis was in power, he would 
have found himself in the whirlpool 
and lost his ship and crew altogether. 
By taking the Scylla side and braving 
the tempest, he got off with a smaller 
loss.”” 
‘But, Jason—could he not have got 
through the strait without any loss?”’ 
“Ah, Penelope, that is where your 
orator made his point before those 
college boys. Yes, if Ulysses had only 
steered a middle course, between Scylla 
and Charybdis, he would have had a 
safe passage with no fear of shipwreck 
or loss of life. That is the way every- 
body’s lifeboat should go.”’ 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


James J. Sella, a Tech night-school 
student, has sent $1 to the endowment 
fund of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. So fast does money grow here 
that in 1946 this dollar will be worth 
$6.30 with the addition of compound 
interest and the help of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, which has 
promised to match every dollar given 
to the Institute of Technology with 
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two more when the final settlements 
are made fifteen years hence. 
Last month the 
Magazine ac- 
knowledged a 
gift of $4,000 
from John B. 
Semple, with the 
expression that 
his ‘‘generous 
impulses are 
perennial.’’ This 
month comes 
another check 
from Mr. Semple 
for $2,000 for the 
Hudson Bay expedition to be conducted 
by the Carnegie Institute this summer. 
His generous thoughts are constant! 
The City Council of Pittsburgh and 
the Board of Public Education of Pitts- 
burgh have each appropriated $15,000 
to the Carnegie Institute, making a total 
of $30,000, to aid in the development 
of the Institute’s educational program 
among the school children of this com- 
munity. Under this arrangement every 


Joun B. Semp.e 


child in the eighth grade of the public 
and parochial schools is required to 


visit the Carnegie Institute three times 
a year, in class accompanied by one or 
more teachers, where the curators and 
instructors of the Institute staff always 
give them a cordial welcome. On the 
first visit the children listen to a talk 
on architecture, adjusted to their under- 
standing and illustrated by the repro- 
ductions of buildings before which they 
are seated; and this is then followed by 
a lecture on botany. On the second 
visit these boys and girls are introduced 
to the beauties of sculpture in the art 
halls and the study of birds in the gal- 
leries of natural science. The final visit 
covers painting, with an analysis of 
certain chosen pictures, showing what 
is meant by composition, color, form, 
and tone, after which comes a lesson in 
those halls which show them the de- 
velopment of life, human and animal, 
from ancient times to the present. 
These visits are not restricted to the 
city limits of Pittsburgh. The children 


from the Allegheny County schools 
come to the Institute with as much 
freedom and sense of ownership as do 
the others; and in addition to that, the 
Institute sends its curators to the 
County schools, where they give talks 
to children and their parents, using 
lantern slides, moving-picture films, 
and taxidermic group-Cases to give zest 
and interest to the lectures. 

The work of the Carnegie Institute 
among school children has become more 
and more renowned until now. these 
young visitors come from points as far 
away as Altoona, spending happy days 
here and absorbing fascinating facts 
under circumstances which make them 
memorable. 


THE SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
ls the recent High-school Art Exhibi- 


tion which was shown at the Car- 
negie Institute in May Helen R. Brown, 
of Notre Dame Convent, Staten Island, 
won first honors and $100 for the Car- 
negie Museum Award. This prize is 
given for the best drawing of some 


animal or plant, living or extinct, 
observable in a museum. Coupled with 
the drawing, the artist is to work out a 
decorative scheme for a textile, a ce- 
ramic, and a piece of jewelry. 

The Scholastic, which conceived and 
sponsors these annual exhibitions, 
named the prize the Carnegie Museum 
Award because the idea of the project 
was originated by Andrey Avinoff and 
was first successfully tried out under his 
direction in the Pittsburgh high schools. 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


By Lawrence Lanoner, Director of the Theater Guild 


Ar the commence- 
ment exercises of 
the American 
Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts in 
New York Mr. 
Langner de- 
livered a thought- 
ful and stimulat- 
ing address, from 
which we print 
an extract below. 
We might per- 
haps summarize his general idea by 
putting it into the form of an ironical 
question like this: ““Are actors neces- 
sary in the theater?’ The leading dra- 
matic schools of America, like those 
at Carnegie Tech, Yale, and the one 
where this discourse was given, are 


training talented and ambitious young 
men and women of our country in the 
fascinating profession of the stage; but 


Mr. Langner points out the discourag- 
ing sequel that when they are graduated 
from these schools, they have nowhere 
to go. The trouble seems to be a funda- 
mental one, due to the fact that the 
theater is not organized as to its per- 
sonnel, as other great enterprises are 
organized. The managers do indeed 
possess the theater buildings, together 
with all the means of production; but 
they have never yet taken care of the 
human element in such a way as to in- 
sure a career of unbroken employment 
and achievement to the players. An 
actor today can, if good fortune smiles 
upon him, secure a part in a Broadway 
production which may or may not be a 
popular success. If the play fails, it is 
taken off at the end of one or two weeks, 
and the anxious player may be out of 
work for the next year. This is a con- 
dition which must be fatal alike to the 
flourishing of the theater and the 
ambition of the actor. 


There are certain inexorable con- 
ditions on the economic side of the 
question which tend to produce this 
destructive situation. High salaries, 
high railroad and hotel rates, and the 
resulting high price of tickets for plays 
at the legitimate theaters, as compared 
with the low prices charged at the mov- 
ing pictures, will account for this 
apparent decline in the fortunes of the 
legitimate drama. But the theater as 
an institution, coming to us from the 
most ancient civilizations, is unques- 
tionably as essential to the life of our 
people as is the university. If it is not 
to go into decay, it is the duty of those 
who have their capital invested in it to 
apply the remedy and restore it to its 
old-time glory. The best talking 
picture can never take the place of the 
best spoken drama. 

These young players must not be dis- 
couraged and ignored. On the con- 
trary, the theatrical managers should 
see to it that the foundation of the pro- 
fession is, by one means or another, so 
far broadened that the talented player 
may, from the moment of his graduation 
from school, be assured of a place and a 
competence for the whole of his work- 
ing life. If the managers would estab- 
lish and maintain a stock company in 
every city in the land, comparable in 
excellence to that at George Sharp's 
theater in Pittsburgh, the players would 
be enabled to go on with their work, 
they would be earning a living, and the 
stage would be supplied with inex- 
haustible human material for all de- 
partments of its activities. And now 
Mr. Langner will speak. 

‘I think one of the things that we 
have suffered most from in the American 
theater today is failure on the part of 
managers to appreciate the value of 
actors and acting to the theater. There 
are a few exceptions, but I am speaking 
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CARNEGIE TECH DRAMA CLASS IN MODEL-MAKING 
Students first model the stage sets in miniature 


for their own productions. 


now in generalities. I say this: After 
having given the matter a good deal 
of thought, a great number of managers 
in New York are beginning to realize 
that actors are more important than 
theater-building and real estate, especi- 
ally when they see these actors being 
gladly welcomed in the motion pic- 
tures, while their theaters are being 
closed more and more because of the 
dearth of acting talent. 

‘The theater in this country, and per- 
haps the theater in England, stands 
alone in the sense that the manager 
feels that there is no necessity for him 


to pay any attention to the needs of 


actors to practice 
and experience their 
art. 

‘In most of the 
theaters of Europe 
—the theaters of 
Germany, the thea- 
ters of Russia, even 
the theaters of 
France—the neces- 
sity of providing 
actors with a train- 
ing period after they 
leave dramatic 
school is very well 
recognized. In other 
words, the manager 
has recognized a 
certain responsi- 
bility to the actor 
after the actor has 


left his dramatic school, in 
order that he may be trained as 
raw human material for the 
theater. But in this country, 
with one or two exceptions, 
very little or nothing has been 
done in that direction. 

“When you young people 
leave your school you are really 
only beginning. Learning goes 
on all the time. Where are 
you to turn? Your next two or 
three years, except in the cases 
of some very lucky ones among 
you, are going to be spent—as 
as they have been spent for 
generations—in trying to get jobs. 

‘*The finest theaters in the world have 
always been those theaters which have 
been based on a recognition of acting 
talent. For example, the Moscow Art 
Theater, a theater that has brought 
play production to the finest refinement, 
is a theater which is based essentially 
upon the recognition of the art of acting 
as the absolute basis of the artistic 
theater. 

‘‘T am often requested by young actors 
and actresses to give them advice as to 
what they shall do in order to get on 
in the theater. I suppose at least two 
or three times a week I am asked that 


CARNEGIE TECH DRAMA CLASS READING A PLAY 


Each cast is chosen by tryout. 
students who are waiting their turn. 


The audience is made up of 
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question by somebody, and it is always 
to me a tremendously difficult question 
to answer. In many instances I feel a 
great responsibility about the advice 
that I give, because young people often 
look to me to the extent of being guided 
by what I say. 

“I always say to them, ‘Don’t make 
the mistake of thinking that getting 
a job is the important thing. It is an 
important thing, but the most impor- 
tant thing is this: that even though you 
have not a job, you must try to keep on 
working in the art of acting, because 
you cannot sit around or go around for 
two or three years looking for jobs 
without doing anything to develop 
yourself.’ 

‘A young lady, talking about this 
thing, said to me the other day, 
‘Wouldn't it be splendid if a group of 
young people who were in the position 
of job-hunting could study together 
after they left dramatic school, appoint 
in rotation a number of their members 
as staff directors of their plays, and go 
on rehearsing plays and keeping on with 
this kind of work, giving a certain 
number of hours a day to it, so that they 
were still practicing their art even 
though they were not able to do it on 
a stage in a theater?’ 

““T felt at once that this was a really 
valuable idea, and I want to put the 
idea before you, because, in my opinion, 
I believe that the theater loses about 
half of its good raw material—I mean 
raw material in the sense of raw human 
material—simply because young actors 
and actresses become discouraged in 
those two or three years between the 
time when they leave school and the 
time when they are sufficiently matured 
or sufficiently fortunate to be able to 
secure parts. 

“Now, the theater has never at- 
tempted, it seems to me, to try to do 
something for actors, to provide them 
the kind of continuity if cane 
that they should have to make it possi- 
ble for them to continue in the theater; 
has never done that thing that makes an 
actor feel ‘I will not leave the theater,’ 


because really for most actors, even for 
the most successful, the theater is an 
extremely chancy thing. . 

‘‘All that I am saying here is a plea 
for a different attitude on the part hie 
managers and on the part of the motion- 
picture producers toward the actors and 
especially toward the young actors. 
There is going to be television very 
shortly. Broadcasting is making for an 
increased demand on the talent of 
actors. 

‘They can go ahead and spend mil- 
lions in picture houses, millions in 
theaters, millions on the scientific ap- 
paratus, but when they come down to 
it, the thing that makes those things 
possible i is the art of the actor, and the 
art of the playwright, nothing else. 

“Therefore, it seems to me that there 
must be a new attitude toward the actor 
on the part of managers, and I would 
like to see that attitude take something 
of this form: I would like to see it take 
the form of, first of all, the giving of 
scholarships in dramatic schools, in fine 
dramatic schools; and, secondly, in the 
providing of studios in which younger 
actors and actresses can work and de- 
velop during that period. 

“To my way of thinking, the very 
sensitive actor or actress must find it a 
terrifying and horrible experience to go 
through ‘the rounds,’ to be talked to 
by indifferent clerks, to be almost 
thrown out or kept waiting for hours 
and hours merely for a glimpse of the 
particular manager, who shows no 
interest anyway. I feel that is a bar- 
barous system, and I want every young 
actor and actress to be careful not to 
develop any kind of an inferiority com- 
plex because you are treated in that 
manner. Hold your heads very high. 
The managers cannot get along with- 
out you. They have given most of their 
attention to their real estate, and they 
still have their real estate. They are 
losing you.”’ 


To live remains an art which everyone must 
learn and which no one can teach. 
—Have tock EL.is 
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SHELLS AND CIVILIZATION 


By Staniey T. Brooks, Acting Curator of Invertebrate Zoology 


[The Carnegie Museum 


ssesses collections of shells which are noted for their range and value. 


The magnificent collection of land snails presented to the Museum by George H. Clapp, together with his 
comprehensive library on the shells, is by far the most important contribution to this section. These 
shells gathered from all parts of the earth are widely used for purposes of study by students of conchology 
who come to Pittsburgh to consult them, and the series of molluscs on display will not fail to interest 
the casual observer. This article from the pen of Dr. Brooks presents in an engaging way the story of 
the shells and the legends connected with them from the times of the primitive races to our own day. 
Dr. Brooks is aptly continuing the scientific work of his distinguished predecessor, the late Arnold 
E. Ortmann, who had a universal reputation as one of the leading zoologists of recent times. } 


‘“Let your ap- 
petite be your 
guide.’’ This 
might have had 
a very different 
meaning at one 
time in our civili- 
zation. Just what 
importance gas- 
tronomics had in 
the development 
of the symbolism 
of the early races 
and the resultant magico-religious be- 
liefs cannot be definitely stated. It is, 
however, a good guess to say that when 
man—a stooping, hairy, unlovely spec- 
tacle to the eye—began his hunt among 
the rocks of the seashore for his food, 
which were the molluscs and other 
shore animals and plants, there began 
his consciousness of life and the crude 
rudiments of religion. 

Just what is the evidence of this? It 
is the evidence of the symbols, of the 
earliest written expression of the savage 
mind, and of the earliest magico-re- 
ligious uses of the products of nature. 
The spiral is one of the most ancient 
symbols, and was found drawn and 
carved in stone and wood. It is found 
decorating the walls of caves, man’s 
first permanent abode. The connection 
of this spiral symbol with the snail 
Shell is obvious, but the whirlwind and 
the whirlpool are likewise accessory 
natural phenomena reflected in a con- 
volute form. The snail shell is thought 
toalludein the most logical way to them 


because of the roar which comes from 
the shell when it is placed near the ear. 
This was fancied to be the breath of 
life, comparable to the breath of the 
earth, the wind. The winds of the 
earth issued from the caves in the same 
manner as the roar heard in the sea 
shell. These and many more are the 
applications of the idea of life repre- 
sented by the spiral. We may never 
know all of the factors involved in 
these early sources of connotations, but 
they can be studied and so help to in- 
crease our knowledge. 

Nor is the spiral strange in nature. 
All animals, as indicated by many re- 
cent researches, when the sight or 
organs of balance are impaired or ab- 
sent, progress in a spiral. All of the 
protozoa, those animals composed of 
only one cell in contrast to our billions 
of body cells, swim or crawl in a spiral; 
man when blindfolded or lost progresses 
in a spiral; the horns of animals grow 
in spirals or portions of a spiral; leaves 
are arranged in a spiral pattern on the 
branches of trees. Is this, like gravity, 
a basic fact of nature? Did man choose 
the spiral only from nature? Could we 
conceive of this force, the spiral, being 
an innate quality of animal matter? 
Then did man choose or was he pushed 
on by those heritable behavioristic 
qualities of his germ plasm to select a 
symbol so close to his own natural 
power? 

These are the possibilities behind the 
symbols; man’s start on his upward 
climb toward the present civilization. 
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When man 
was leaving the 
hunting stage 
and developing 
agriculture, we 
find a well-de- 
fined usage of 
shells. These 
were built up 
around various 
religious formu- 
las and varied in 
their value to the 
life of that 
period. To sym- 
bolize life, cow- 
ries and other 
spiral shells have been used in the form 
of amulets from the predynastic Egyp- 
tian periods to modern times. At the 
present they are used for luck among 
the Polynesian fisherfolk and the Afri- 
cans. When attached to the fishermen’s 
nets, they were supposed to cause a 
greater catch, and adorning the body, 
they would fend away evil spirits and 
bring good luck. Among some of the 
Asiatics cowries were given to the 


MEXICAN TRUMPET 
% Natural Size 


young girl at her marriage as a tradi- 
tional charm and blessing for a happy 


and abundant life. The natural psy- 
chology of the group would be for one 
father to give his daugher more cowries 
than the neighboring father. This 
stimulated the use of cowries to the 
point that common chattels were given 
in trade for them. 
The richest man 
would naturally 
give the most 
cowries with his 
daughter, and 
here we have the 
foreshadowings 
of the dowry. 
This natural ex- 
change for cow- 
ries led to an im- 
mediate value 
and thus we have 
the birth of the 
monetary system. 
When the Eng- 


MEXICAN TRUMPET 
¥Y% Natural Size 


lish came into India, they found cow- 
ries in general use as money. In 1740 one 
rupee exchanged for 2,400 cowries, in 
1845 for 6,500. One Englishman, in 1842, 
caused a bungalow to be built for his 
occupancy and paid for it with above 
16,000,000 cowries (equal, at that time, 
to 400 pounds sterling or 400 rupees 
sicca). This is a far cry from the first 
usage of these shells but shows a steady 
and more or less logical development 
up to the present day in India and 
Africa. 

But to go back to the life-dealing 
powers of the cowry. We find them 
being placed in 
the mouths of 
the dead, pre- 
sumably to give 
life to the de- 
parted in the 
afterworld, and 
also to pay their 
fee for their 
transportation 
to those Elysian 
fields. Charon's 
fee and the pres- 
ent idea among 
orientals of plac- 
ing rice in the 
mouths of the 
dead to give the 
soul food are parallel illustrations. 
They were used for eyes of mummies in 
order that they could see in the after- 
world: giving life to the eyes. In the 
absence of cowries other shells were used 
and we have the Haida Indian of our 
West coast using abalone shell for this 
purpose and also for eyes of masks and 
charms. These eyes of shell would give 
the Shaman, or medicine man, greater 
power in placating evil spirits and de- 
fining the Sacred Truths. Is the custom 
of placing pennies or coins on the eyes 
of the dead a present-day relic of this 
belief? Cowries were used by the early 
tribes in Europe and those found in the 
old burials have been pierced and rubbed 
down in much the same manner as were 
those of ancient Egypt. From the 
Southern Pacific to America is a big 


INDIAN CHANK 


4 Natural Size 
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jump, but we find cowries in the pos- 
session of the American Indian in the 
region of the Great Lakes. They were 
worn as amulets. 

But this is not the only shell to have 
won fame and approval from the races 
of mankind. Almost as early and with 
as great a distribution is the use of shell 
trumpets. The story of the dispersal 
of these shells and their attendant 
powers is for a study of the future. We 
only know that it has occurred and is 
valuable for a further study of the races. 
Some of the earliest records of the use of 
shells as trumpets are in the caves of 
the late stone-age man of the Medi- 
terranean region and among the cults 
of the Aztecs of Mexico. In each case 
they were used in connection with re- 
ligious ceremonies. Among other races 
they were used for healing the sick (to 
drive away the spirits of sickness and 
also to ask for mercy), for alarm in case 
of attack, and to this day among the 
pastoral peoples and fisherfolk of Europe 
and Asia. The 
chank is the trum- 
pet of India and is 
still used in cere- 
monial practices as 
is the triton shell in 
some of the cere- 
monies in Southern 
Europe. In Japan 
its use was varied, 
but one fact in this 
connection strikes 
MAURITIAN cowry Me as familiar, and 
that is that a brag- 
gart was one who 
blows the Triton’s horn or ‘‘Ano hito 
wa hora wo fuku."’ Triton, Neptune's 
trumpeter, is always figured with a 
conch-shell trumpet. Almost every race 
has customs which include a trumpet 
shell used as a horn. 

From shell trumpets we turn to royal 
purple. We find that this color of the 
ancient nobility was made from the 
bodies of snails. The common ones used 
were Murex, Buccinum, and Purpura 
shells, and were found on the shores of 
Asia, Europe, and America. Pliny and 
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Aristotle give us 
the formula for 
the preparation 
of this i: Due 
to the time and 
expense in the 
making of this 
product it was 
necessarily 
limited to use 
by the rich, and 
in Roman times 
was indicated by 
proclamation to 
be used only by 
the aristocracy. 
From the modern 
standpoint this would be a hardship on 
the royalty as the dye was a sulphurous 
compound and carried the familiar sul- 
phurous odor. In fact it was so dis- 
agreeable that perfumes were used to 
counteract it. Royal purple, or Tyrian 
purple as it is called, came into being in 
the Mediterranean region, and this 
usage has spread to Great Britain in 
Europe, to China and Japan in Asia, 
and to Mexico and Central America in 
the New World. In the last it is still 
used for decorating cloth. In Great 
Britain it was used by the Irish monks 
for the illumination of the sacred manu- 
scripts, and by the early peoples for dye. 

Pearls were man’s first gems and are 
still among the most precious of our 
adornments. Again the earliest records 
of pearls and 
their ornamental 
use are from 
Egypt. The earli- 
est fisheries were 
known to exist 
there during the 
VI dynasty. 
However, with 
more study the 
Chinese uses and 
fisheries might 
both antedate 
the Egyptian. 

he usage of 
pearls has not 
varied to as great 
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an extent as have the theories of origin 
of these gems. One of the most peculiar 
is the origin from the head of the toad 
which has had widespread acceptance 
almost to the present a. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
Among the Chinese there was a beliet 
that pearls were secured from snakes and 
dragons. These varied in color and 
value and were acceptable each in their 
own field of power. One of the most 
common of the theories was the dew- 
drop belief. It was thought that the 
pearl oyster came to the surface to 
breathe and in so doing caught the 
drops of dew. These drops, if clear, 
am very beautiful pearls, but if pol- 
luted would produce pearls of very much 
lower value. 


And precious the tear as that rain from the sky, 
Which turns into pearls as it falls to the sea. 


Still other theories were that pearls 
came from the clouds (a variation of the 
dewdrop idea), from elephants, boars, 
conch shells, fish, and bamboos. In 
truth, the pearl is a disease of the pearl 
oyster: a presence of some irritating 


MODERN SUDANESE SHIELD 
OF TORTOISE SHELL 


Decorated with monetary 
been rubbed down after the same method 
as the predynastic Egyptians. 


which have 


cowries 


CEREMONIAL MASK 


Worn by medicine man of Bachoke 
(Africa) tribe; life-giving cowries 
decorate the forehead. 


body which to be alleviated is covered 
with nacre or mother-of-pearl sub- 
stance. It is referred to by Sir Edwin 
Arnold in the following lines: 


Know you, perchance, how the poor formless 
wretch— 
The Oyster—gems his shallow moonlit chalice? 
Where the shell irks him, or the sea sand frets, 
He sheds his lovely luster on his grief. 


Pearls when burned and ground into 
powder were used for medicine by many 
races and this usage exists even today. 
A former pearl buyer of the Middle 
West told me that the majority of the 
““slugs,’’ or poor pearls, from the fresh- 
water mussel were purchased and ex- 
ported to India for medicine. They 
are also mixed with the betel nut, 
which is used like our chewing to- 
bacco. The tiny, rudimentary shell 
from the mantle of the ‘‘slug’’ was sus- 
pended around the neck of the baby to 
facilitate the cutting of teeth. Pow- 
dered pearls were used as a dentifrice 
and, like our present-day slogan, were 
supposed to make the gums healthy and 
sound. In the absence of pearls, or in 
the natural transference of ideas, the 
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trumpet shells were burned and used 
in the same manner. 

Cleopatra is credited with dissolving 
a pearl in vinegar and drinking it to her 
lover’s health. As a matter of fact, no 
pearl could possibly be dissolved in 
vinegar. In strong vinegar the lime may 
be dissolved, but the organic qualities 
would still be present and the pearl 
would lose only its luster and not its 
hardness and bulk. 

Perhaps we have destroyed a few of 
the romantic beliefs of the past that we 
hold today, but behind it all we find 
a greater and more beautiful romance: 


the romance of truth. Imagine the long 
ages of accumulation that have been 
necessary to the building up of these 
beliefs and see what a thin veneer 
science has created over it. This is not 
a Criticism of science. It is, instead, an 
appeal for more study so that this tiny 
vista of the beauties of the past will be 
widened. We may be able to trace the 
migrations of the races by their use of 
shells, follow their affinities by means 
of their myths and beliefs, and under- 
stand them better in their games and 
laws. Then we will be better fitted to 


judge ourselves and our path of progress. 


CONDITIONAL GIFTS 


Ete Antiquarian Magazine recently 
printed the remarks of Harold L. 
Ehrich on the subject of increasing the 
value of gifts by decreasing the condi- 
tions attached to them. Mr. Ehrich 
presents his point so clearly that the 
CarNeGiE MaGazZINE reprints a part: 

A problem that is constantly coming 
up with museums is the question of 
bequests and the conditions attached 
thereto. A collector who has spent a 
great many years gathering together 
beautiful works of art feels that he 
would like to have this collection kept 
intact, not only as a memorial but as an 
illustration of his taste in collecting. 
If the collection is important enough, as 
a rule, a museum is willing to take it 
regardless of conditions: 

However, this works a great hard- 
ship on the museum, particularly in 
regard to chronological and proper 
arrangement of the collections. Natur- 
ally, a museum does not feel the ne- 
cessity or desire to hang all the paint- 
ings by one master in the same room. 
Such an arrangement would not only 
make a museum uninteresting but really 
would be unfair to the memories of the 
great artists of the past. An artist in 
his span of years paints in many differ- 
ent manners and moods, and thus the 
work of his early years may be master- 


pieces in themselves that do not always 
hang harmoniously with his later 
works. Rembrandt in his early years 
—as early as 1634—when he was only 
28 years of age, painted a real master- 
piece in his ‘Lesson in Anatomy.’ 
Yet even such a masterpiece as that 
would suffer if hung next to one of his 
great paintings of the 1650 period. 
Pictures of one school and one type and 
period, however, should be hung not 
too far from other paintings of the same 
kind, so that a student may easily 
travel from one room to another to 
make his comparisons. 

So the collection in the museum, as a 
whole, should hold its continuity. If 
a student wishes to study the works, let 
us say, of Titian and Tintoretto, he 
should not be called upon to examine 
two in a group of wee left to a 
museum by a generous benefactor in one 
room, and then have to travel several 
hundred feet to another collection of 
paintings bequeathed to the museum by 
someone else. The same naturally 
holds true with all works of art. Mu- 
seums, especially when they get to a 
certain point—that is to say, have a 
fairly extensive collection, so they can 
become a little more independent—have 
refused bequests, even well worth-while 
ones, because of the conditions imposed. 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 


WANTED—A NATIONAL DIGNITY 


_— American night-club hostess who 
took her group of girls abroad for 
the conquest of Europe was distinctly 
warned that she would not be wel- 
comed in England, France, Belgium, 
Austria, or Germany; and after at- 
tempting to crash the gates of France, 
she was sent home, inwardly dis- 
comfited, but hailing everyone with 
her malapert and offensive salutation, 
**Hello, sucker!”’ 

And we wonder why men and women 
in our own country would think them- 
selves amused or in a congenial en- 
vironment when their entrance into a 
restaurant would receive such a brazen 
greeting. Nowhere else in the world 
would men tolerate such impudence. 
Cannot dining, dancing, and the natural 
gayety of life be accompanied with that 
dignity of mind which would instantly 
rebuke any social vulgarity by an im- 
mediate retreat to another place where 
good breeding would furnish an atmos- 
phere of comfort and happiness? Under 
the sway of jazz music, jazz night clubs, 
and jazz movies are we losing the sense 
of dignity which alone can make us 
respected abroad? 


WHEAT PRICES ONCE MORE 


a the publication of the editorial 
in our May number, “‘Let’s Sell the 
Wheat,”’ the Federal Government an- 
nounced on June 3 that it had with- 
drawn its artificial price props in all the 
wheat pits of the United States. The 


price in the grain markets thereupon 
dropped immediately to 56 cents a 
bushel. So much wheat was then sold 
that there was not enough of it avail- 
able to meet the requirements of .the 
flour mills, and the Government an- 
nounced its readiness to sell its own 
huge store at 82 cents a bushel, which 
had been bought by Uncle Sam on his 
stabilization plan around $1.25 a bushel. 
Thus we behold the folly of the whole 
scheme of attempting to maintain 
arbitrary prices through the machinery 
set up by an act of Congress. When the 
price of wheat fell to 56 cents a bushel, 
the surplus disappeared and the price 
started up again. We see, once more, 
that there is no overproduction of 
wheat, cotton, coffee, or any other 
commodity. The world stands in 
urgent need of all of it. It is only the 
fallacy of artificial prices that is caus- 
ing this international paralysis and 
human distress. 


MAGAZINE ATTACKS ON 
PITTSBURGH 


I the June Atlantic Stuart Chase 
undertakes to present a national plan 
for “harnessing the wild horses of 
industry.'” The discussion is, perhaps, 
intelligent enough but, like all doctors 
of depression, when he reaches the stage 
where the patient must have medicine, 
his knowledge utterly fails in pre- 
scribing a remedy. And so his arrow 
goes into the air and hits ne mark. 
He does indeed shoot at Pittsburgh. 
It is a day lost to literature when one 
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of these magazines fails to put a — 
of grime on Pittsburgh, now relieved of 
all her smoke; and so, while speaking 
of Russia, he makes this fling: 

We have, however, the advantage of a far higher 
standard of living to carry us through a transition 
period. We have the advantage, too, of having 
already started upon a program of industrial 
decentralization, while Russia is heading, mis- 
takenly I believe, for the Pittsburgh ideal of huge, 
smoky, roaring industrial blood clots. Wor- 
shiping the machine, she likes to see her god a 
towering colossus. She will have to learn better, 
if she is really to live with the brute. 


But that is not the Pittsburgh ideal. 
The Pittsburgh ideal had its daily ex- 
pression only yesterday when the trustees 
of the Buhl Foundation undertook to 
build a new section in our city where 
working people shall have every com- 
fort of a modern home. Compassion 
and brotherhood, going along with a 
general education in art, science, and 
literature, constitutes the Pittsburgh 
plan of life. And as to smoke, we were 
asked a hundred times by the delegates 
to the Museums convention, who were 
here a few days ago: ‘Whence came 
this blue Italian sky?’’ And we ex- 
plained to them that the scientific 
methods of coal combustion, together 
with our newer fuels, oil and gas, had 
abolished our smoke and opened Heaven 
to our view. 


A BARBARISM IN ‘“‘TIME”’ 


4 kn very excellent synoptic weekly, 
Time, comes jauntily and saucily 
to the Editor’s desk, where it is read 
with pleasing interest. It delights to 
use its snickersnee in a slashing way 
“pes the set forms of speech, almost 
always with a gain in forceful and 
picturesque reporting. But every now 
and then it stirs a thrill of horror by 
some coinage of barbaric verbalism 
like its present new word, ‘‘colyum."’ 
It is bad enough to hear the word 
“‘column”’ so frequently mispronounced 
““‘colyum,”’ but to give credence to that 
atrocity in printed form will surely 
provoke the wrath of all the gods of 
good speech. 
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NO RAILROAD BONUSES 


N esteemed reader writes to the 
Window: 


I agree with all you say against the payment 
of bonuses; but are not bonuses paid, in one form 
or another, in all industrial institutions? 


No. The railroads, constituting 
America’s greatest industry, give us an 
organization which works with the 
discipline of an army at war. Every 
man is on his toes and striving to keep 
the machine in action at its highest 
efficiency, yet no official on any part 
of the entire system was every paid one 
dollar as a bonus. If a man fails to give 
the best that is in him, he disappears. 


HERO WORSHIP 


hea country needs a return to hero 
worship in order to reclaim its 
youth to noble lives. Neither in the 
church nor in the school do we find a 
human standard of emulation, and even 
in the home the mother who used to 
read the great heroic stories and poems 
to her children is now satisfied to let 
them have the newspaper headlines, 
pictures, and funnies for their enter- 
tainment, or send them to the movies. 
If we could but interest the younger 
generation in the old tales of valor and 
sacrifice, running from Leonidas to 
Wallace, Columbus, Washington, and 
Lindbergh we should soon restore the 
qualities which alone can make a great 
nation. 


ELOQUENCE 


” ijeecene famous definition of elo- 
quence is this: “‘Eloquence is the 
art of convincing the intellect, regulat- 
ing the emotions, and molding the will 
of the hearer.”’ 

But is this not a better rule? Elo- 
quence is the art of saying a convincing 
thing in a convincing way. 

If the subject is a convincing thing, 
an unconvincing way will not carry it 
home; if it is an unconvincing thing, a 
convincing way will be equally futile. 
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RADIO TALKS 


[Broadcast over WCAE on Monday evenings at 7:15 
under the auspices of the Educational Section of the 
Carnegie Museum. The programs are part of a new 
series, ‘Man Learns to Live,"’ given by the science 
staffs of the University of Pittsburgh, the City Health 


Department, and the Museum. | 


June 
22— ‘The Relation of Air Pollution to Disease,”’ 

by H. B. Meller, superintendent of the 

Bureau of Smoke Regulation. 

“Insects and Their Bodies,’ by H. K. 
Wallace, University Department of Zo- 
ology. 


Wallace. 
by J. R. 
University Department of Zo- 


-‘*How Insects Grow,”’ by Mr. 

*‘How Insects Live and Die,”’ 
Stiefel, 
ology. 

‘How We Fight Insects,’ by O. E. Jenn- 
ings, head of the Museum Department of 
Botany. 

“Corn and Some of Its Troubles,’’ by E 
Cutuly, University Department of Zo- 
ology. 

AuGusT 

3—'‘Some of the Pests of Small Grains,’’ by 
P. L. Crummy, University Department of 
Zoology. 
King Cotton Has His Troubles,”’ 
Wallace. 
17— ‘Trouble in Our Gardens,"’ 
24—" 


10—"* by Mr. 
by Mr. Stiefel. 
What Some of Our Fruits Are up Against,” 
by Mr. Cutuly. 

‘Insects That Like Our Bush Fruits,"’ by 
Dr. Jennings. 


= 


SEPTEMBER 

7—‘‘Oranges, Grapefruit, and Lemons Also 
Have a Hard Time to Live,’’ by Dr. 
Jennings. 
‘Moths May Be Pretty—But,”’ 
Sweadner, University 
Zoology. 


14— by W.R 


Department of 


THE RIGHT TO WORK 


With the birth of every human being there is 
simultaneously born a legitimate demand on 
society to provide this human being with an 


opportunity to be happy. To attain happiness, 
people must have work under conditions that will 
insure sufficient income to provide not only for 
the necessities of life, but a reasonable reserve 
for life’s various emergencies. To provide such 
beneficial work for the support of the earth’s 
present population is a waite em of greater magni- 
tude and greater difficulty than man has ever 
before encountered in all recorded history. 
—Huscu L. Cooper 
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